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Let no man marvel at this. Ifmen had by naturé no in. 
herent rights, or if the tenure of those rights were less 
sacred, we might perceive less impor in the treatment 
man receives from man, less solem: in the judicial seru 
tiny that awaits his conduct tolhis brother. But in recog: 
nizing and contemplating man’s inalienable rights, we are 
compelled to recognize the deep guilt of transgressing the Di- 
vine Law that protects them ; the admission of this guilt 
gives reality and startling emphasis to the Chriftian doc- 
trines of a coming jud t, a future retribution, and the 
necessity of man’s forgivesiess and redemption. 

Thus the democratic idea of inalienable human rights at- 

_ tests and confirms tHe Christian revelation, at precisely 
.those points where lqwless and skeptical minds are most in- 
tent to discredit and disparage ite teachings. A denial of 
human rights ig, a denial of so much of the divine law as 
guards them by forbidding the infliction of wrongs upon 
our neighbor. A recognition of that law is a recognition 
of those rights. . . 

Not only se. A denial ofsthe rights of mav, formed in 
God’s image, is a virtual denial of God’s righte, and a loving 
regard to the one involves a corresponding regard to the 
other. The Christian Scriptures teach this, by affirming 
that no man can love God without loving his brother also, 
and that the Judge of all will consider the good or evil 
treatment of the least of the human family as equivalent to 
a similar treatment of himself. (See John’s Epistles; also 
Matt. xxv.) 

If it might be inferred from the exalted and godlike na- 
ture of man that he were above law—or from the littleness 
and insignificancy of man that his moral conduct and cha- 
racter were of too little importance to call for a serious 
and solemn judicial investigation, then, in either case, the 
aims of a speculative moral skepticism might be answered. 
Both experiments, as we know, have been attempted, and 
could either of them succeed, it would equally serve the 
ends of those who are seeking justifications for autocratic 
power. If man were a god, he might set up the authority 
of a god, whenever he could get his kingly and divine 
claims recognized, or as far as he could extend his sway. 
Or if the masses of mankind were too insignificant to have 
inalienable rights or to be required to regard and honor 
them, then thaé fact of their imbecility, brutality, and de- 
gradation would furnish the charter and the pretext of their 
enslavement, whether by sutocrats, hierarchies, or task- 
masters. These experiments, too, have been made, and both 
pleas presented on contiguous pages. In one paragraph we 
have had the royal claims of the human demi-god set up 
for our reverent admiration. In the next, the hopeless and 
remediless stupidity and sensuality of the masses stare us in 
the face, in bar of their elaims to a participancy in the re- 
sponsibilities of social “humanity. | The solution of this seem- 
ing paradox seems to be that some men are not men, but 
gods—that other men are not men, but brutes; hence, the 
deification of the former, and the subjugation of the latter. 













































































In no part of her teachings is Christianity more lucid and 
emphatic than jusg here. The loftiest of human beings, in 
her balance, is but a worm; the meanest is but a little 
lower than the angels. The-purest is ennobled by a humil- 
ity that abases him in the dust; the most polluted is a can- 
didate, if he spurns not the offer, to an inheritance with the 
saints in light’ What she teaches of human dignity she 
predicts of man, created in the divihe image, not exclusively 
of a few specimens, selected from the masses. What she 
says of human guilt and degradation, she says (either in the 

‘past or in the present tense) of all, having “concluded all 
under sin.” Rejecting all distinctions save that of character 
she numbers babes among her redeemed, while from the 
wise, the strong, and the prudent, her communications are 

-withheld. And of those whom she affirms to be partakers 
of the divine nature, kings and priests unto God, she declares 
that the greatest among them are servants of all, that they 
exercise neither kingship nor authority over their brethren, 
nor call each other Master, knowing that one is their Mas- 

*ter, even Christ. The human kingship and priesthood she 
recognizés is composed of the weakest as well as the strong- 
est in her kingdom. And if it be said that they shall judge 
angels, it is added, “This honor have ail his saints.” 

There is nothing to gratify or to sustain the principle of 
autocracy here. The nobility and the kingship of Christi- 

anity are for ever unapproachable aifd inaccessible to those 









| son. 
| der her teachings, even of the things that “angels desire to | tributer in this city to the Philidelphia Ledger. The form: 
“look into ;” and if tbe most gigantic find no strength to spare, er had the magnanimity to open its columns for a full cop. 
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Enigthatical as all this may seem to some, the leading | 


doctrines of the Christian theology, to those who will 
study them with docility, furnish the key. And the es- 
timate that Christianity makes of ns comparative ca- 
pacities or capabilities of men, however distasteful and 
mortifying to the pride of intellect, conveys a similar les- 
The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err, un- 


the feeblest shall have no occasion to falter. One star may 
differ from another star in glory, but all shall be neither 
more nor less than stars; the brightest shall not assume to 
be a sun, nor shall the dimmest, be doomed to: revolve 
round it, as a satellite. “In that firmament, they have no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory 
of the Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 


thereof.— Democracy of Christianity, Vol. II, Chap. iv., pp. 
51-60. 


COLURED REFUGEES IN CANADA 





The condition of the fugitives from slavery, residing in | 


Canada, is a topic of great importasce to the cause of free- 
dom, every where. 


the subject. And it will be read with special interest by the 
friends and patrons of the Refugee Home Society. 


Refagee Home Sosicty. 


The eighth Annual meeting of this society was held in 
the lecture room of the Congregational Church, Oct. 12. 

In the absence of the President, the Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, 
of Canada, was called to the chair. After the reading and 
approving of the minutes of the last meeting, the Treasurer 
presented his annual report showing a summary of: 

Cash received for the year ‘ $1,128 45 
Disbursed during the year . 1,022 26 
Disbursed by the Agent in goods . 250 00 

The report being adopted, Rev. C. C. Foote read the an- 

nual report of the Executive Committee : 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting the eighth annual report, the executive com- 

mittee are happy to inform the society and its patrons that 

their labors for the Fuyitive Slaves in Canada are by the 
Divine blessing, no longer an experiment. 


Uneducated, inexperienced in self control and self-reliance, | 


untaught in economy or the worth of time, perverted and 
dwarfed in their moral natures, commencing the new life in 
freedom, byrdened with the disadvantages of abject poverty, 
the society could expect the beginning of their undertaking 
to be fraught with no other results than present relief to the 
people thus disabled, and then wait patiently for the solu- 
tion of the problem they have undertaken to demonstrate. 

rom years have passed since the formation of the society, 
and the world, may now, if ever demand the results of what 


has been thus far deemed an experiment. We report then that’ 


the fugitives under the Society’s care have demonstrated the 
first fact in human nature, that they aré “subject to like pas- 
sions as other men,” and thus irrefragably established their 
— to the manhood that by some is blasphemously denied 
them. ’ 

They have also established their susceptibility to culture, 
growth, and improvement. While they are far from com- 
paring favorably with the highest forms of civilization and 
moral culture, they are nevertheléss free from many of the 
vices of our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

The most favored of ancient nations, were afflicted with the 
extremest vices in extremest forms. But these crimes are 
unBnown to the fugitives in Canada as a rule, for it is ascrip- 
ture doctrine corroborated by fact, that extreme povert 
tends to crime, and no superiority is clamed for the bla 
man over his white brother. 

A Roman pagan’ attempted to deify his horse by demand- 
ing Divine honors to be paid to him. The Anglo-Saxon 


christian reverses the experiment, by attemping to efface di- 


vinity from englaved humanity, and investing it with the 


prerogatives belonging to the horse. The tugitive, repudiat 
anada that he | 


ing these equal revolting extremes, flies to 


equality with the gods, and scorning companionship with 
the horse. 


ance aud patient suffering to escape the tyrant,s rule, than is 
wel exhibited by the 
y their flight to Canada 
lence forever with all honest minds, the charge, that “the 
fugitives in Canada can’t take care of themselves.” 


of the blood hound, and the keen scent of his meaner asso- 
ciate, the slave catcher; men who have traversed forests 





Sal 


whose hearts are not refined and chastened by cherishing 
the holy equality and brotherhood of the sainte—the sacred 
brotherhood of man—“the holy equality of souls before 


The document below may, we think, 
be relied upon, for authentic information, information, on | 


may ‘be invested with the rights éf a man, asking not 
The annals of history furnish, no records of more heroic 
bravery, uneonguerable determination, enduring persever- 
gitives who assert their manhood 
This single fact is enough to si- 


ea who have been successful in eluding the Keen scent 


and climbed mountains without a guide, crossed broad | gaged and occupied. The Society have one improv 


——= —— — 
rivers, defied cold and hunger, and nakedness, and 
without a shelter, and darkness without a torch—mep 

have, for weeks aud months, borne up under such trials, and 
battled successfully with such obstacles, need no other di. 
ploma for an ability to ‘take care of themselves,” after reach. 
ing the land “where the wicked cease from troubling ang 
| the weary are at rest.” < 

There is especial reason for recording these facts in this 
annual report—as during the past year a combined, simgj. 
taneous, and determined effort has. been put forth to poj 
the public mind by decrying these unfortunate ple, and 
| by falsifying the character and success of the ao sla. 
| bors in their behalf. Pre-eminent among these d 
are the N. Y. Herald, its subaltern in this city, and a cop. 





| rection of its errors. But to such a grace the latter are ng 

likely to atfain. We will not decide for others of what er. 
dence the affirmation of men are deserving, who pronounce 

| he black man to have been born to, and fitted only for a lify 

| of slavery. They desire forthe bondman no other soul thay 

| instinct, no pleasure butin depravity, no hope butan sensualj. 
ty, and no mind above the animals. 

They patronize and invest with divine honors an arrange. 
ment that gravitafes fearfully to such results. ‘ 

What wonder then that they are scandalized when the 
negro ——- to Canada, ahd thus, by a single act, demon. 
strates both his own manhood and the putrid ethics of his 
| traducers and tormentors. , 

A brief inveutory of the stock in trade with which thes 
_ people commence their career in freedom may well demand 
| that all judgments concerning them be formed with , 
| Phe American slave-holder being more cruel and unjust thay 
the Egypian taskmaster, the slave knows well how fatile 
| would be the attempt to “borrow” jewels or Yaiment for his 
| journey. He therefore enters upon a wilderness pilgrim. 
| age with vo treasures but the rags that invest him. The 
more favored Hebrew departed from the house of bon 
| with his flocks and herds, and a mind well stored with ep. 

couraging and happy traditions; but the African exile is 
| attended by no flocks save blood hounds and wolves. He 
has no tradition but of sundered ties, of limbs fettered and 
gory, of hearts desolate and broken. * « « 

“Thus he enters his earthly Canaan, sometimes with and 
sometimes without his wife and children—but not to finds 
land flowing with milk and honey.” And thus he comes 
under the Society’s care. And from such beginnings there 
are mavy hundreds, if not thousands of families who by in- 
dustry, skill, and economy, have secured for themselves 
small farms where they are surrownded with many of the 
comforts of a happy home. There are multitudes of child. 
ren in the Society’s schools, and in others, they have al- 
ready made commendable progress in all the branches 
taught’ in the common schools; children and youth whos 
few years ago came from slavery “unable to spell the name 
of the Lord that bought them.” .The teachers in thes 
schools except a few from England and Scotland, are from 
New England, New York, and the Western States, and 
nearly all formerly teachers in white schools, and the u- 
animous testimony of these teavhers is that the capacity of 
the colored child for acquisition is equal to the white. 

The settlers on the Society’s lands have gathered bounti- 
ful haryests of various crops from their farms during the 
season. The following is an inventory of the garden attached 
to tha first farm we approached, in visiting the settlement on 
Little River : 

List of Vegetables —Corn, beans, peas, squashes, cucum- 
bers, parsnips, carrots, melons, tomatoes, radishes, red pep- 
pers, eons, seventeen onion beds, twenty rows cabbages, 
asparagus, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, pie-plant, celery, 
| vegetable oysters. 

Fruits Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, currants, 

| gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, grapes. 

The above garden is laid out with walks, mounds, om 
mental trees, and over pont: J varieties of flowers and mints. 
There are many other gardens in the vicinity nearly if not 
quite as good as this. 

_ During the past winter, the school and settlers on the 
Puce River have been called to deplore an irreparable 
in the death of our excellent teacher, Mrs. Hotchkiss. 
Full of pity for the people for whose slevation her life 
was devoted, this lovely woman consumed years of patient 
toil and self-denial, with a zeal and constancy that no die 
couragement could gbate. i 

By how great have been her love to, and the sacrifices for 
‘the Master’s work, by so great shall be her reward in 
resurrection. , e° ye 

The Executive Committee would assure Mr. Hotchkiss 

| and his children of their warmest sympathy in this bereave 
{ment. They also tender to Mr. Hotchkiss their ackno¥ 
ledgements for his services in promoting the interests of 
society. ‘ 

The school on Little River is prosperous. It has num 
bered, during the summer, over seventy pupils. The 
of Mrs. Carey in Chatham also numbers over seventy. 

The Executive Committee have pleged to her the sup tbe 
of a teacher for a year. This they are enabled to do by 
generosity of Wm. G. West, Esq., of N. Y., who has pl 
to this object $150. + { 

The settlement at Bell River has made less 
was anticipated,a year ago. About a dozen 
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n the world, one of greater importance than all the discov- | be his “new 
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under cultivation, for the aged, the iefirm, and new comers. threshing instrumen ii . Itshall 
So long as the fugitives are liable to be seized and re- | jeries of scieuce, because it dues not relate to inert: matter, thresh the sibcbalnh tana inal Pet g Sand shall 
unged into slavery from the Northern States, so long will | but to living men, The great support of the systems of Fil | 4 

= need an out-fit on entering the asylum afforded them in | falschood and oppression in the world has been ignorance, make the hills as'chaff.” Isa. xx1, 15. 

Canada. It is to be hoped the humane will not turn a deaf | a darkness of mind which could not be penetrated because it Tee ae 

ear to claims so imperative. could not bg reached. The worldis governed by mind at | “OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS.” 
The report being accepted, and adopted, the Society pro- | last, no matter what the form of government in State or ° 

ceeded to the annual election of officers, which resulted in | Church. But if it is the interest of the few who have mind | AROEEED SSIES FRCR (Eve Saar: 

the choice of the followin gentlemen. to sustain wrong systems they will never let the light into | ear Brother : Gaines, Nov. 19th, 1860. 
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Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Willian Webb. , 
« Auditor—E. C. Walker. 
General Agent—Rev. C. C. Foot. , 
Executive Committee—Rev. T. J. Mumford, Nathan Bew- 
er, Rev. C.C. Foote, Robert Giarner, Rev. William Ho- 
, D. D., 8. M. Holmes,’S. Zag, George DeBaptist, Rev. 
ed 


. Reed. 
Lhe Society then adjourned.— Detroit Tribune. 
; LE ee 
LITERATURE AND PULITICS. 


No man‘can observe current events withvut beingcon- 
yinced that the pen is more powerful than the sword. . No 
man can fail to remark that politicians in Europe and Ameri- 
ea are now dependent on the press for all their influence. This 
jsthe case in Europe and América, and it is rapidly becoming 
the case even in Asia. Public affairs are freely discussed in the 
newspapers of India. A journal was established forty years 
since in Tiflis Persia; and we believe there are several in 
the Turkieh Empire. Even where the press is under Goy- 
emment control, as at the present time in France, opinions 
do flow out through it, and the Belgium papers flow in. In 
Italy we observe, as a vonsequenc@sof the revolution, the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a country but a short time since the 
most shut out from all free light, now publishing free news- 

rs and indnlging in free idees. The revolution is ad- 
yocated in papers published in the States where the absolut- 
ism ‘of the Pope recently prevailed in full force. The Sar- 
dinian press is nearly as unresticted as that of the United 
States. If the overthrow of the Neapolitan and Papal Gov- 
ernment lasts only half a dozen years, they can never be 
reinstated ; not because there are not bayonets enough, but 
because bayonets are not quel to the press. This is the 
great social, practical fact of this generation. The press has 

rmed and iseperforming a revolution of ideas, of insti- 
tutions and of Governments ; and jt is & revolution which 
cannot go backwards, because ideas cannot go backwards. 
Then, in every land where a free press.can be established 
there is the lever of the social world Which Arehimedes 
wanted in the physical. 

The fact that literature now controls politics is not so evi 
dent, even by the number of newspapers, or the issue of 
books, or the freedom of the press, as it is by the fact that 
political men, from Senet down to village lawyers, now 
make the press the rhedium and organ of their influence. We 
have recently had an example of this in the case of Mr. 
Douglas seeking Harper’s Magazine as the instrument of 
promulgating his political theory. But in this Mr. Douglas 
was only following Louis Napoleon, Guizot, Thiers, Broug- 
ham, and the most intellectual statesmen of Europe, who 
long before had resorted to the daily presgas a means of 
throwing out their political ideas in advance of acts, sound- 
‘ing the public mind and educating it to a familiarity with 
eppoeed changes and systems. ‘ihe principal journals of 
Me such as = Debats oe eS Constitutionnel—were 

irty years ago the or of articles carefully prepared by’ 
Guizot, Thiers, the Sande. Broglie and other iin Hated 
men of France. The Times and Chronicle, in London, aré 
and have been the media of ideas thrown out by the leading 
statesmen of Great Britian. The National Intelligencer, at 
Washingt-n, was the recipient, it is said, of many articles 
prepared by John Quincy Adams while Secretary of State 
and President. 

The most remarkable use of the press, in our times, is 
that pf Louis Napoleon, in the issue of political pamphlets. 
There is no doubt that several of the startling pamphlets 
which have preceded political changes in France and Italy 
have been written by or under the immediate direction of 
Napoleon. They were feelers.of the public mind. In this 
respect the pamphlet has advantages over the daily 
The object in such cases is not to reach the multigude, but to 
commuticate ideas and systems to the leading men of the 
day, and to do it in a continnous, logical meth This can- 
not be done so well in a newspaper as in the pamphlet. Prior 
to the present century this was the favorite mode of politi- 
cal publication in England. Luuis Napoleon has manifested 
no little sagacity in reviving it. It suits his purpose to kee 
the press restricted ; but in the pamphlet he can put fort 
ideas which he would not care to have appear in the daily 
~~ where they would imply more heeten than he grants. 

¢ may here remark that the Italian press now puts forth 
well written and able articles. We take it the Turin lead- 


the articles there are among the clearest and best of the 


a paper contains the ideas and views of Count Cavour, 
day. 


8 
tn the wide diffusion of the newspaper press, and its 
der influence in the political pamphlets of the day, and 
sage in the fact that the press is now resorted to by all 
ading. intellectual men to influence and direct the public 
mind, we have complete evidence of a great social revolution 


ress, | 


darkness ; they will never instruct the multitude in right 
Heuce it is that the education of the people in po- 
been so slow in Europe and Asia. {t could 


systems. 
litical ideas hi; 


| Thg motto of the Republicays in the late campaign, e8- 
| pecially in the rural districts, “No more slave States, 


| not be done till there was press in some measure free ; and | No more slave territories!” together with the excitement 


| that never came, till it came through England and America. | 


| Now, it has too strong a hold to be > wip we 
| mind, the thinkers, who always give t 


The men of 
e ideas, and throagh 


| ideas govern, have got the press, and in that, the lever of 
| Archimedes. Thoy will move the political and moral world. 
| The obsolete Goverments of Europe will all be tumbled down. 


| The result is inevitable. Thinking men are convinced that 


| a system of government which attempts to put down or pre- | his letter_of acceptance, 
| vent a free religion, a free press, and free representation, is | 


utterly indefensible on any possible ground of human right. 
Thinking men know this, and they will soon convince the 
multitude, and abolish old systems of oppression. Literature 
is their organ. They circulate ideas, and if those ideas are 
true they cannot be resisted. They will do their work of 
revolution and reformation. This is the characteristic of 
our times: the thinker, diffusing ideas in the press, educating 
the multitude, legislating for nations, and announcing for 
future time the great changes which society must undergo in 
order to its better and higher condition.—Cincinnati Gaz 
pette. 


It seems hardly possible to over rate the importance of 
the general truth set forth in the preceeding article, from 
the Cincinnati Gazette. Nothing need be added to the 
statement, to increase the impression naturally produced 
by it. Yet it suggests a number of reflections for the en- 
couragement and guidance of those who are seeking neces- 
sary reformations. 4 





| 


If the power of the press be thus potent, how important 
that the press be under the direction of wisdom and good- 
How great the respensibilities of those who conduct 
the press, who write for it, or who determine what shall be 
published, and what shall be excluded¢ The press, in pro- 
portion to its increasing power will prove an engine, either 
for good or for evil, according as it shall be wielded. Pro- 
portionately great are the responsibilities of those who sus- 
tain the press by their patronage, and whe mould the char- 
acters of themselves and their households by coming under 
its influence! Social and individual character, not less 
than the polity of governments and the, destinies of nations, 
are moulded by the press. Its permanent influence on 
governments and nations comes mainly, through its influ- 
ence on individuals and families. 

If you would know what a man is, find out what papers 
he patronizes. If you would know how a family have been 
educated, inquire, with what periodicals “they have Leen 
furnished. If you would learn the character of a neigh- 
borhood, before moving into it, or investing property, in it, 
get a list from the Post Master of the different periodicals 
he distributes from the Post-Office, and the numbers of 
each. Estimate the preponderating influence, and you 
have the result. ; 

Reformers, abolitionists, temperance men, earnest chris- 
tians, friends of freedom, and of good order, may learn from 
the subject, what they have to do, and set about doing it 
bountifully, and with good courage. Show’ me a neigh- 
borhood that has got rid of the rum traffic, and I will tell 
you what kind of papers they have been reading. Tell me 
whether a township has voted pro-slavery or anti-slavery, 
rum license or no license, and I will tell you what sort of 
papers have been most circulated there. 

Inquire concerning & minister, a deacon, a church mem- 
ber, or achurch. To such a question, in many parts of the 
country, it is quite common to answer, “Oh, he isa New 
York @bserver man—or the New York Observer is taken 
in that church.”—The answer is understood. Nobody ex- 
pécts any help in circulating petitions against the liquor 
traffic, or against kidnapping, in that quarter. 

The increasing power of the press, the preponderance 
of literature over brute force, shows us how God is at wark, 
preparing the way for the great moral, social, and political 
revolutions, predicted, in the Bible. That power may in- 
deed be in Satan’s hands, for a season. But not always. 





| ; ; 
|, Will they not see that their success depends on the Construc- 


| If it"were ever so desirable to retain them, it cannot be done. |’ 
: | tion given to the Constitution? As Ryetkinridge said, in 


and threats of song of the slave States to withdraw from 
the Union, and their preparation for resistance will, I 
think, lead the people to read and examine the Constitu- 
| tion, as they never did before. r 


a “The question is a constitutional 
one. If the Constitution does not recognise property in 
man, the Abolitionists are right ‘ind we are wrong. But if it 
does, we are right, and they are wrong”—or words to that 
import. There is net anything that I have seen published, 
so well calculated to attract the attention of the people as 
those National Charters and the notes attached to them- 
The mass of the people never saw some of them. Says one, 
“They give a new construction to the Constitution.” An- 
other, “It is the best thing out.” Still another, “The Consti- 
tution gives no sanction to slaveholding.” All of these 
were previously the advocates of the pretended “‘comprom- 
ises of the Constitution.” Could those Charters and Notes 
be circulated in every State, County, Town and school dis- 
trict, previous to the assembling of the politicians in Con- 
gress, the programme of the incoming administration, I 
think, would be very different from what I fear it will be, 
I have circulated those I have received, some in each town 
in the County. Enclosed I send you Two dollars. Please 
send,me that amount of those “National Charters’. as soon 
as may be, and oblige your friend, Rosert ANDERSON. 





a CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


This spurious champion of Freedom, and sham advocate 
of Free Speech, having spent the last few months in the 
Northern States, perecetiog the evy: rf Abraham Lin- 
coln, will now, undou , expect a Cabinet appointment, 
or pbiot pied ost osition, under the new oduliletraiion, 

We have heard of only ene speech he made on slave soil, 
and that was in Louisville, Ky.; where it is said a large 
/number were beginning to sympathise with the Republican 
party, and where a considerable vote was ¢ . The 
real vote was less than a third of what the Republitans cast 
in Covington.* So his speech was not very effective in in 
creasing the Republican vote. 

His speech was reported to have been “remarkable for 
what he did not say, rather than for what he said.” [See 
Louisville Journal.| When talking about slavery on slave 
soil, his voice assumes the gentlest tones. His dislike to 
slavery only refers to its existence in some far off Territory . 
not in regard to its existence right at home. How could 
it? His own farm continues to be cultivated by slaves, 
who get no wages for their lebor except their clothes, their 
food, and a few gifts. And they are particularly remark- 
able, we understand, ‘for their cringing behavior towards 


“Massa Clay.” 

In regard to the effect of his speeches in the North, we 
entersunt that he spoke in Felictty, Clermont Co., 0., and 
prominent Republicans estimate that the Lincoln vote was 
a hundred less on account of Clay’s speech. So pleased 
were the Democrats of Tait Township in the same county, 
when they saw the effects of his speech on the audience, 
that they talked of making up a purse of five hundred dol- 
lars to induce him to make a speech in their township, as 
they felt confident that the more speeches he made, the 
weaker the Republican party would grow. 

We regret that Cassius M. Clay should so have fallen. 
We regret that he is not that same fearless champion for 
the truth ond right that he once was. We regret that he 
has become simply a time-server and an office-seoker. Bet- 
ter, a thousand times, to have forever remained out of po- 
litical power, than to have got the reputation of sacrific 
the glorious cause of justice and right, to the miserable lea 
of “34 . “Ichabod” is written on his banner. Alas 
his glory is departed! And so, one by one, shall all pab- 
lic men go down, who fail to prove their uniform fidelity 
to principle —The World we hive in. ‘ 





* Newport gave the largest Republican vote of any city in Ken- 
tucky. 
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Counterrerr Briits.—The public were informed last 
evening that counterfeit $5 bills on the Mechanic’s Bank of 
Newark, N. J., and $1 bills on the Merchants’ Bank of 








When “the Spirit'is poured upon us, from on high,” then 
literature shall be holiness to the Lord, and the press shall | 


Boston, Mass , were in circulgtion. 
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Senpine Back parers.—Some Post- Master, (as we sup- 
pose,) sends us back a “Principia” on which is penciled, 

“TLis paper is not taken’ from the Office, and if continned, 
‘I shall expect you to pay the postage.” 

To which is attached no name, or either Post-Master, 
Post’ Office, or subscriber !—How can'we tell which of all 
our papers to stop !—Nine tenths of all the returned papers 
we receive, come to us in just this way, without name. 

Sending back papers is no regular way of discontinuing 
them. The Post-Master is required,by law to write a Let- 

‘ter, franked to thé publisher, with the name of the sub- 
scriber and the Post Office, with the “Reason’’ *why it is 
discontinued.—Until this ig doue, no legal notice of discon- 
tinuance is given ; and unless the name of the person and 
of the Post Office is given, nothing can be done about it, by 
the Publisher. 


- — ore — — 
POWER AND DUTY OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE PRO- 
TECTION. 


We liave deferred, until now, the publication of the follow- 
ing, for two reasons—first, because we wished first to sce 
whether the President of the United States would take any 
notice of it. Second, because we wished to see whether any 
body, in the free States, would say any thing against the pro- 
priety and force of the appeal, or denying the power and 
duty of the President to afford the necessary protection. 
We have not seen either of these. The President has done 
nothing. And nobody, that we know of, has denied the 
power and duty of executive protection in such cases. 

American cit'zens in foreign countries expect and receive 
such protection. And it would be absurd to say that the 
power and duty of protection outside of the United States, 
was greater than inside. Accordingly no one has said so. 
Now, let us look at the appeal of Dr. Eddy, and then con- 
sider what is to be fairly inferred from it: 

THE METHODISTS DEMANDING PROTECTION. 


Rev. Dr. T. M. Eddy, editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, one of the official of the Methodist 
ehurch, (North) has addressed a spirited letter to President 

recounting the persecutions of Methodists in, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and other slave yaa recently culmin- 
ating inthe martyrdom of Rey. A. Bewley, in Texas, and 
asking whether religious freedom is to be maintained in this 
country as Zuaranteéd by the Constitution. Dr. Eddy closes 
by stating what the Methodists demand of the Government, 
as follows: ‘ 

‘We insist upon protection in the exercise of our Constitutional 
rights—liberty of conscience, speech and press. We insist upon it 
that our recorded sentiments on the subject of slavery shall not 

- work a practical forfeiture of our citizenship. We demand the pro- 
tection of the Courts. Ifany of our people offend the majesty of 
the law, there are courts of justice aud officers of the law. Let 
there be a full, impartial and fair trial. and we will be content. We 
bow to the laws, If unjust and oppressive, we will attemptin all 
lawful ways to secure their repeal. It becomes, sir, a question just 
now of deep interest—Does yg f in the Methodist ~ 4 oy al 
church expose to death at the hands of an unlicensed mob? ire 
we to be hnnted like wild beasts? Is our blood to be shed like wa- 
ter to appease the insatiable Moloch of slavery? 

“T must add, sir, that at this time, the question, can our brethren 
be Dyce ro is assuming a grave importance. We are in the midst 
of the excitement preceding the Presidential election, intensified by 
the character of its questions. at issue. Heretofore we have been 
divided in our votes. Our Clergy have been of different parties, 
and so have been eur ~ The church periodicals, with a circula- 
tion told by hundreds of thousands, have been silent when the ques- 
tions of {pares and candidates have been argued. Thus should 
it be. d forbid that the day shall come when our religious de- 
monstrations shall stand as integers in computation of political par- 
ties. But sir, ‘oppression maketh a wise man mad.’ e murder 
of Bewley has startled us, and the question begins to run through 
our million of membership, can an Administration be found which 
will protect the rights of conscience, and the freedom of worship? 
I ——— the existence of such a atate of things, but we are not 
responsible. 
slaughtered by gangs of desperadoes without feel 
te ng solemnly, and on our knees, and at the holy communion, 
that they shall be protected. A feW more such murders as that of 
Bewley, and the church will ask who will give us an Administration 
strong enough to uphold the rights dearest of all others? and for 
that man, be he who he may, they will cast their united suffrage.’, 


We love our brethren, and cannot consent tosee them 


The demands of Dr. Eddy, in the above, are very reason- 
able, doubtless, and may be so regarded by all christian 
people, at the North, by all our citizens indeed, who do not 
intend to give up everything to the slave power. 

But what if Dr. Eddy had been a colored Methodist min- 
ister? Would that circumstance have detracted aught 


, without de- |. 
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And suppose he had been a Methodist layman, whether 
white or colored, would that have diminished, in any res- 
pect, the power of the appeal ? Who will say that it would? 
No one. 

Again.’ “Does membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
church,” add anything to the force of the demand? No 
Dr. Eddy did not intend to claim for “members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church” any right of protection not equally 
due to every other American citizeu. 

Once more. Suppose Dr. Eddy, instead of being « free 
white man, had been a colored man, held as a slave. Would 
that have altered the case? Not in the sight of God, as- 
suredly—for God is no respecter of persons. Not in the 
eye of the law, lawfully administered, for John C. Calhoun, 
Judge Matthews, Judge Porter. Senator Mason, Senator 
Toombs, the whole South, and Senator Douglas, to Boot, 
will not only admit, but contend, that there are no local 
laws, establishing slavery in any one of the slave States. 
The Dred Scott decision, and the Administration of Bu- 
chanapn, rest on a basis, not only in ‘consistency with this, 
but on a basis of which this assumption is an indispensable 
pillar, the assumption, we mean, that slavery is not the 
creature of local, positive law. The law therefore, gives 
Dr. Eddy, as a white freeman, no right to Federal protec- 
tion, that may not with equal force, be claimed by every 
slave. For, if no positive law. has established slavery, then 
no valid local law knows anything of a slave, unless the 
ground be taken, (as it will not be,) that the law of nature 
makes every man a slave. 

Not in the eye of the Constitution can it make any differ- 
ence, whether the plea made by Dr. Eddy were made by a 
white freem&n, or by a black slave. For the Constitution 
knows no white men, and no black men, but men only. It 
knows nothing of slavery or of slaves. No such clause or 
paragraph is contained in it. And those who pretend that 
there is, do not contend that the Constitution designates who 
are slaves and who are not; nor that the constitution cre- 
ates the relation of master and slave. Neither Calhoun, 
Matthews, Porter, Mason, Toombes, Douglas, Buchanan or 
Taney, would claim yor even admit that, any more than they 
would that slavery exists by virtue of Statelaws. Buchan- 
an expressly went back of all laws and all Constitutions, 
in claiming as he did, that Kansas was a slave State, as 
much so, as S. Carolina or Georgia. He necessarily did 
this. Neither the Buchanan Administration, nor the Dred 
Scott decision, could stand an instant on the ground that 
the Constitution created slavery. For that would be ad- 
mitting that previous to the date of the Constitution, sla- 
very had no legal existence. And then the clause of the 
Constitution creating and defining slavery, and telling who 
‘should be the masters, and who should be the slaves, would 
have te be produced, which no one could undertake to do. 
So that, neither by the laws of God, or of the States, or of 
the United States, can Dr. Hddy produce any claim on the 
Federal Government, or on the Federal Executive, for protec- 
tion from outrage in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and other 
slave States, that may not as properly be claimed by every 
slave in those States. 

The obstacles presented by ‘State Rights,” and by “want 
of Federal authority and power to interfere,” would be just ag 
valid in the case of the white Methodists in those States, as in 
the case of the colored slaves of those States. The question 
“whether religious freedum is to be maintained in this coun- 
try as guaranteed by the Constitution” and the “demand for 
the protection of the courts’ (Federal Courts of course.) is the 
same, whether in the case of the Methodists or of the slaves 
Protect the “religious ireedom” of the slaves,—their “liberty 
of conscience, speech and press,” and they are emancipated, of 
course. Their rights, by the law of Gud, by valid human law, 
State and National, cre the same. The Federal power is the 
same,-—the pretense of “State Rights,” and of “State sover- 
eignty,” is the same. If the interference in the ong case, 
would be “dangerous usurpation,” buzardous to liberty in the 
case of the slaves, so it would be with the Methodists, liké- 
wise. 

President Buchanan understands all this; and will do no 
more for the Methodists than be will for tue slaves.” 

Bat suppose Lincoln were President, or Seward, or Chase, 
or Giddings, or Sumner, would there not be protection of the 
Methodists, in the slave States, then ? 

We reply, by atking how theré could be, unless they should 





Abolitionists? Would they do it? We think not. 
To do 80 would be to abandon their theory of “State rights” 
which concedes the “State right” to take away all the rights 
civil and religious, of whomsoever they please. 

To do 80, would be to assume the exercise of Federal pow. 
ers which they now declare.the Federal Government does not 


possess. 
To do so would be to break the solema pledge they made, 


in order to get into power. It would be to “interfere, with ° 


siavery in the States” and invade what they now declare to b¢ 
“Staté rights!’ For if the States have have a right to maip. 
tain slavery, then they have a right to do that which is neces. 

to its maintainance, namely, to suppress freedom of speech 
and of the press. . 

Would they do this? Most certainly they would not, op 
lees the people should become radical abolitionists, and de. 
mand” it of them, understanding the extent of their demand— 
which it is to be presumed, Dr. Eddy. does not. He is, prob. 
ably, only thinking of Methodists and other white people, not 
of slaves. 


No. Itis not a change of Administration merely, that is , 


needed, but a change of the ideas by which all Administration 
are governed. 

Divine Providence has irrevocably bound up the liberties 
of the white people of this country, in the same bundle with 
the liberties of the slaves, to be wrecked or rescued together, 
If we will not free the slaves, we are doomed to subjugation 
ourselves. This law of Gd is as irrepealable as the Decalogue, 
of which it is a part, or the law of gravitation, which is ity 
feebie and faint symbol. 


A SUGGESTED CUMPROMISE. 
P Avausta, Friday, Nov. 23, 

A resolution was offered in the Georgia Legislature demand. 
ing the »by Northern States, of laws obstructing the 
the rendition of fugitive slaves ; also, an enactment of Con 
gress for removing obstractions by Territories in the introduc. 
tion of all property ; such action being contjngent on Georgis 
remaining in the Ufion. | : 

From the Albany Evening Journal. 

Here is something tangible. It suggests a basis on which me 
gotiations can be inaugurated. South Carolina goes ahead 
without ‘rhyme or reason.” ‘There it is not disunion for 
cause, but disunion per se. ‘ 

Assuming the possibility of coming together in a fraternal 

irit for the purpose of effecting a “more perfect dnion among 
the States,” we are not without hope that the result may prove 
auspicious. With a mutual desire to harmonize differences, let 
us suppose that, in place of a vindictive Fugitive slave law— 
a law repugnant to manhood and honor—one should be enact- 
ed which arms the Federal authorities with all needful power 
for its execution, together with a provision, making Counties 
where fugitives are rescued by violence, from officers who have 
them in-charge, liable for the value of the slaves so rescued. 

And ia to the other vexed question, viz: the right 
of going into the Territories with slaves, why not restore the 
Missouri Compromise line? That secured to the South all 
Territory adapted, by soil and climate, to its “peculiar insti- 
tution.” 

To which the N. Y. Times responds : 


Whatever may be the feeling just now, however, we have 
very little doubt that the necessity for a compromise of some 
sort, if peaceful relations are to be preserved, will, ere long, 
become more clearly apparent. 

The amendment proposed by the Evening Journal of the 
Fugitive Slave law ought to satisfy. the whole South. It 
goes far beyond the plan suggested by the Times, though it 

rows out of the same general idea,—that, namely, of reim- 

ursing the value of his fugitive instead of having him re- 
turned. of . 
“ It remains to be segn whether there is any desire or ~~ 
of guna on the part of either section. We shall be 
agreeably gisappointed if the suggestion is not scouted,— 
not only by Southern journals, but by Northern opponents 
of the Republican Party. 
The N. Y. Tribune wishes it to be understood that the 


North is not to be bullied into the measure, bat adds :— 
We, certainly should bé glad to satisfy, by a payment of 
money,any constructive or even supposed obligation to 

and return fugitive slaves. To this part of The Journals 
programme then, we make no ebjection save to its timeli- 
ness. * 

“The North’—we should think, from the tone of the 
Journal, Times, and Tribune, ts effectually bullied, already, 
if these leading Republican Journals are to be regarded its 
representatives ! , 

The administration of Lincoln, if it follows this lead, will 
bow down lower, to the slave power, than either of its pre- 











from the reasonableness of his appeal? We should think 
not. , 





abandvn their Republican platform, repudiate their promises 
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What shall prevent it? Nothing, we answer, but imme- 
iste, vigorous, and successful efforts for memorializing the 
State Legislatures of all the Free States in favor of 
stringent Personal Liberty bills. 

Let the medicine be tried. It will help bring the disease 
to a crisis, if nothing else. And the sooner the better. 


Hews of the Bu. - 


THE CITY. . 


Fight fires have occurred in this eity since last Saturday 
ight, one of which, in Warren, Murray, and Church streets, 
involved @ loss of $540,000. At the fire in Orchard’ street, 
wp infant five weeks old was suffocated. 

Of the former fire the losses are stated as follows: 

The losses and insurances are as follows as near ax can be 
secertaine d : 

Loss on stock of James F. White & Co., importers of Irishe 
and Scotch linens, occupying the first floor and basement 
of No. 33 Warren street and No? 28 Murray street, with side 
oo Church street, about $150,000. Insured for $350,000 in 
tity and country companies. Much of their stock was saved, 

in a greatly damaged state. 

Loss of Stone & Co., occupying the second, third, fourth, 
ad fifth floors of building corner of Murray and Church 
sreets, about $50,000. Fully} insured. 

Loss on stock of Johnston, Shepherd & Saunders, import- 
ters of dry goods, on first floor of ‘No. 27 Murray street and 
No. 31 Warren street, about $50,000. Insured for $125,000 
in the city and country companies. “ 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth floors of the same build- 

ing, fronting on Warren street, were occupied by Warren & 
manufacturers of bootsand shoes, and the loss on 

their stock is estimated at $50,000. Insured for $55,000. 

Loss on stock of Hook, Skinner & Co., importers of cloths, 
occupying the second, third, fourth, and fifth floors of No. 33 
Warren street, about $130,000. Insured for $160,000. 


Loss of George A. Clark, dealer in spool cotton, Alexander 
Clark, pe mary of shawls, and J. F. Milward, importer of 
needles, about 74,000. The three persons occupied the same 

ises, No. 31 Warren street, upper floor, and are jointly 
insured for $150,000. . 

The stock of H. E. Dibbles & Co., importers of dilks, No. 29 
Warren street and No. 25 Murray street, was damaged by 
water to the amount of at least $10,000. Fully insured 

Townsend & Gale and other occupants of the adjoining 
sore sustained slight damage te their stock by water. 

The Church-street building is owned by R. H. McCurdy, 
ud is damaged to the amount of $10,000 : insured.+ Dam- 
rh eapeining building, owned by Wm. Spencer, $20 - 

; insu 











A 4 
The total loss is estiniated at $540,000. There is scarcely 


wy doubt but that the fire originated from the heaters con- 
uecting with the hot-air furnaces used for warming the build- 


ings. 


- > —~—t oe 


Fuermve Stave Brovent Bacx.—Deputy Marshals 
Maurice O’Keefe and John Dugan of New York, arrived 
inthiacity yesterday, per. steamer Jamestown, having in 
custody a slave named John Thomas, property of James 
M. Winter of Louisville, Ky. The fugitive was lodged in 
the Henrico County Jail to await the arrival in this city of 
his owner.— Richmond Enquirer. 


The alleged slave John Thomas has a perfect right to 
his freedom. He did not escape “front labor or service :” he 
was sent by his master into the Free State of Indiana, there 
work and earn money for said master, who thereby for- 
hited his claim to pursue and arrest him. He came Hither 
from Indiana and was here peacefully earning his liveli- 
hood when Me was kidnapped and imprisoned in the United 
States Grand Jury-room. He managed there to write a 
note to a friend and throw it out of the window; the note 
was picked up and carried to the person addressed. He 
immediately sued out a writ of habeas corpus, to which 
Imiah Rynders, United States Marshal, made return by | 
producing in Court another John Thomas, whom he was 
holding as a witness in some case yet untried. Meantime, 
the real John Thomas required by the writ was hustled off 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Without a hearing, 
vithout the award of a U. S. Commissioner, or any of these 
Por safeguards against outright kidnapping which even 
the Fugitive Slave law prescribes and insists on. We sent 
eporters to the Marshal’s office to inquire into the case, 
bat all knowledge of it was denied there. And now the 
‘me John Thomas turns up in Richmond, in the hands of 
‘0 deputies of Marshal Rynders! Is not this a matter 
frsome Grand Jury! Our State has been falsely accused 
of having a Personal Liberty law, but does not this case 
Prove that we ought to have one ?— Tribune, 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


A Srainer Evorement.—On sg wap bey 4 
white woman, accompanied by a n ve, er hus- 
band in Maryland under the following circumstances, ag 


related by a Harrisburgh paper . 
Near Hagerstow Md. resides an old gentleman named 
Farhey, wha is highly respectable and wealthy. Some 


— ago his daughter married a man named Foits, against 
er father’s protest. She lived with Foltz for some years, 
and had four children. Latterly he abused her to such an 
extent that she abandoned him and went to her fa:her’s 
house. Her father compelled her to go hack. She then 
packed up a quantity of effects, and induced a negro, the 
property of her brother-in-law, to steal a horse and wagon, 
in which the two went to Hagerstown, stopping at different 
places. Mrs. Foltz bought two tickets, aud also a suit of 
cjothes for the negro. 
They got into the cars, and reached Harrisburgh, Penn., 
where they would have been arrested, but for fear of a res- 
cue by the negroes congregated at the depot, who had evi- 
dently got wind of the affair. The nature of the charge 
was not exactly known, but it was evident that the negro 
was a slave, from the fact that when the woman stepped 
upon the platform of the Philadelphia car, a full suit of 
y clothing, such as is usually worn by slaves, dropped 
rom the place of concealment under the woman’s skirts. 
In Philadelphia they were promptly arrested. By the next 
train officers arrived, and at 11 o’clock they started for 
Baltimore. s 
The negro was a very ill visaged fellow, and the woman 
oeges uir,so that it was supposed that she only took 

im along to aid her in her flight, without any criminal in- 
tent.. But when first arrested she declared that she was 
not a white woman, and the negro in her company was her 
husband Mr. Furney, her father, was in Harrisburgh on 
Saturday, and apparently much affected by the conduct of 
his daughter. 


—_—_—_»>—40-0 > —<— 
IMPORTANT FROM PERU. 
. From Our Own Correspondent. 


Panama, Friday, Nov. 16, 1860. 


The news is important from Peru. The United States 
Minister has suspended aoe relations with, and re- 
ceived his passports from President Castilla, the latter hav- 
ing refused to comply with-the demand of Mr. Clay for the 
immediate payment of the American claims for the seizure 
and confiscation of the ships Georgiana and Lizzie Thomp- 
son. : 

Mr. Clay was to leave Callao for the United States via 
Panama about the 12th inst., on the United States sveam- 
corvette Wyoming. President Castilla publishes a circular 
to the diplomatists in Lima, laying all the blame of this in- 
terruption of friendly relations between Peru and the United 
States upon the latter Power.— Times. 

> or 
THE sOUTH * 


Speculacions, rumors, and events are so intermingled that 
we cannot well separate them from each other. What comes 
to us as pews, consists, to a great extent, in the utterances of 
Southern men. And the course of opinion may, in a sense 
be given and regarded as news. What people think dnd 
say, may serve to indicate their probable acts. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


Secession considered a certainty—Southern advice to Presi- 


dent Buchanan—Tezas to be a separate nation—A Paci- 
fic Confederacy, etc. ° 
Wasuincron, Sunday, Nov. 25. 

The President is in receipt of numerous letters from var- 
ious leading men-in the Cotton States, saying that secession 
is no longer a speculation but an absolute certainty, and 
urging him to offer no resistance to peaceable separation, as 
it woul? do no good, but istvolve his Administration in dis- 
grace. They promise to let him close up his term without 
unnecessary trouble, provided he does not interfere. Only 
one letter, of a large number, has breathed Union seutiments, 
and thfe ‘writer begged that some steps should be taken at 
once, to arrest the tendency of things. 

Private advices of reliable character from Texas State that 
the Lone Star flag will be again raised there, and that Texas 
will organize a Government for herself. One Union having 
failed, she will not risk attaching herself to the second. Her 
representatives now here, rather favor the idea, should dis- 
solution take place. 

Senator Latham having arrived, the Pacific representa - 
tives are to hold a meeting, with a view to issuing a joint 
address to their constituents, urging & separate Confederacy, 
including California, Oregon, Washington, Utah and New- 
Mexico. 

The action of the Mississippi Senators and Representa- 
tives was not altogether unexpected here, as letters from 
Senator Davis to President Buchanan had developed the 
whole plan of proceedings in advance. It is believed that the 
Representatives of several other States will follow suit, after 
arriving here, ae the present week. 

The resignation of the South Carolina Senators is much 
regretted by Mr Buchanan, as it jeopardizes some schemes 
on foot which may be further alluded to in a few days, and 
which are desired to aflect the future operations of the Gov- 
ment, should it continue. 
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ern manifestations, and a re of all obnoxious ye geese 
is eagerly anticipated Thisis regarded as the step 
necessary to arrest the threatened revolution and disruption . 


— Times. 


Special Dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune. - 
Wasuinoron, Noy. 25,1860. 


THE RE§IGNATIONS, 


The President has determined to withhold action upon all 
resignations of Federal officers ig South Carolina fur- 
ther developments are made. After that State passes her 
ordinance of secession, some of the incumbents will refuse’ 
to perform their official functions, whether the Presiden 
accepts their resignations orgnot. . 


FROM VIRGINIA. 


The opinion of a Georgia Clergyman—Secession in -the Pulpit. 
Ricumonp, VA., Sunday, Nov.23. 

A well known gentleman, a resident of Augusta, Ga., direet- 
ly from that city, informs me that the disunion sentiment 
is rife there, and no mistake about it, but if the North will 
make concessions, Georgia may be induced to remain in the 
Union. He is hithself a thorough-going Fire-eater, but if 
the North will abolish her Personal Liberty bills, all will be 
Unionists instead of Secessionists. Disunion is inevitable un- 
less some compromise is made. He also tells me that Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens is on the minority side, but if the 
people will give him their ears, he would soon be on the 
majority. He is a personal friend of Mr. Stephens, and a 
clergyman of high standing here. He preached a sermon 
this evening, taking for his text, “Enter into your closet and 

ray to your Father in secret.” During the sermon he said 
it was the duty of*very good citizen to pray for the ; 
and harmony of the country, and that we might live, as 
tofore, in unity. He took occassion to say also that the North 
was the aggressor, and if the Personal Liberty bills were 
not repealed, he apprehended a dissolution of this beleved 

Union. The clergyman is a native of the North, and was 
educated there. | 





FROM SOURH CAROLINA. . 


Money affairs in Charleston—Military matters, etc. 
»  Cwartaston, Friday, Noy, 23. 

After a consultation, to day, no definite conclusion was 
arrived at on the question of suspensions. 

Letters received from Georgia say that Alexander H. 
Stephens expresses the opinion that Georgia will undoubted- 
ly follow South Carolina in secession. He steadfastly ep- 
poses such a course. 

Senator Toombs writes that the secession movement is 
daily gaining ground. It grows stronger and stronger in. 
Georgia. 

* CuHareston, Saturday, Nov. 24. 

The money pressure continues unabated to-day. The South 
Carolina Railroad discharged one hundred hands, 

The banks are sustaining each other, and will not d 


'| till the telegraph announces that the New-York banks have 


suspended. 

It is rumored, on good authority, that the Military Com- 
mittee will report to the Legislature a bill appropriating 
four hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of ordnance ; 
also, a bill empowering the Governor to call out the State 
troops, immediately, in case coercion is attempted. 


Cotumaia, Sunday, Nov. 25. 
Yancey and others spoke here, last night. ; 


Avesta, Ga., Saturday, Nov. 24. 


Mr. Memincer, ina ant recently at Greenville, S. C., 
advised secession, but said it was impossible for South Caro- 
lina to secede without a war with the General Government. 
He therefore urged thorough preparations. He therefore 
said South Carolina could only be attacked by water. He 
trusted the citizens in the mountains would be ready to march 
to the protection of Charleston. 





SPECIAL MESSAGE BY THE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA, 


On Tuesday last, Gov. Brown ,sent the following special. 
message to the General Assembly : 


Executive DepaRTMENT, 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Nov.20, 1860. 


To the General Assembly : 


The official returns of the election for Electors, to cast the 
vote of this State for President and Vice President of the 
United States, held on the 6th day of this month, have been 
received at this office from all the counties of the State, t 
the county of Tuatnall, whose vote could not change 
result.” ° 

I have caused these returns to be consolidated and added 
together, and find that no one of the tickets, nor any i 
ual upon any one of the tickets run, } 


received a majority of 
all the voies cast at said eleétion. The act of 23d of Daan 





ber, 1843, provides in such case that the General Assembly 
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shall proceed, by joint ballot, to the election of electors 
for President Vice-President of the United States. 
I¢ds now ascertained that the Black ubljcan party 
has ¢riumphed over us, and has elected its candidates for 
President and Vice-Pesident. The vote of Georgia caunot, 
therefore, change or effect the final resuk. In this crisis 
unanimity of sentiment among the people of this State is 
greatly to be desired, and bitterness of party strife is greatly 
to be depretated. It is a question, therefore, worthy the 
consideration of the General Assembly, whether harmouy 
Would not be promoted and party strife allayed by a refusal 
on the part of the General Axsembly to enter into an elec- 
tion which can have no practical effect, nor in any way pro- 
mote the interest of the State. « r 
Iam informed that Hon. Charles J. McDonald, one of the 
persons voted for as Elector, who received the highest vote 
of any person in the State, is so feeble that ne could not at- 
’ tend and cast the vote if elected. I am requested, therefore, 
im case gn election is held, to say to the General Assembly 
that. he does not desire his game used. When I express 
ny deep regret that the heavy hand of affliction should have 
len upon Gov. McDonald, the noble citizen, the tried 
potsiet, andthe able statesman, who has served Georgia so 
ong and so faithfully, I doubt not the sentiment meets a 
warm response in the bosom of every patriotic son of Geor- 
gia. pate E. Brown. 
POSTURE OF AFFAIRS IN GEORGIA, 
From The Savannah Republican, 22d. 
The subject of Federal relations, growing out of recent 
political events, has engaged a large share'of: the attention 
of our Législature since their meeting on the first Wednes- 
day of the present month. At the outset, and up to 
very recent date, a pee | of opinions existed among the 
members, and serious conflicts were apprehended. These 
differences were not a little intensified and widened by the 
presence and active interposition of certain distinguished 
gentigmen, not members, who were brought together at the 
capital by the usual interest in public affairs. An active 
canvass was entered upon and prosecuted, and speeches, 
either inflamatory or appealing for moderation, were made, 
almost nightly, hy the present time. Some impetaous spir- 
ite, driven from their discretion by a deep sense of wrong, 
openly advocated an immediate separation of Georgia from 
nion through the means of legislative action, thereby as- 
suming to the Ixgislature a power to destroy that which no- 
body in his senses ever supposed they had the power to create. 
This extreme measure, strange to say, was advocated with an 
extraordi degree of energy and zegl, by.a few of the most 
distingui gentlemen of the State.  ~ 
- Just bere, we would take occasion to do at act of justice to 
our immediate resentative, Julian Hartridge, esq., who, 
im information concerning the measures intro- 
' by him in the ‘House, we were induced to believe fa- 
vored this extreme opinion. His preamble and resolution 
will be found elsewhere (now for the first time published), from 
which it will be seen that he contemplated no final and decided 
* action, but simply an expression of sentiment, by the Legisla- 


ture. 

Another opinion was, that the Legislature should order an 
election, to be held at anearly day, in which the people should 
decide, whether they were for “submission” or “resistance,” and 
that the ture should take immediate steps for giving a 

t to their decision. : 

A third party advocated the calling of a Convention in 
whom all questions arisiog from the present condition of Fed- 
eral affairs should be submitted for a final decision. We have 
heard of none who considered there was no grivvance requir- 
ing the action of the State, and that, as the election of a Re- 
publican President and Vice-President was effected according 
to the forms of the Constitution, we should therefore quietly 
submit and resist their government only when they shall at- 
tempt an act of overt aggression. 

In this divided state of sentiment, upon a most important 
emergency, each insisting strenuously that his or their owa pe- 
culiar views should obtain, the intelligent and cool-headed Sen- 
ator from Glynn, the Hon. Thomas Butler King, arose at his 

in the Senate, and submitted a proposition for a Joint 

Committee, to whom the whole question of the duty 

and policy of the State should be referred, with instructions to 

by bill or otherwise. The measure was promptly 

opted, whereupon six Senators and thirteen Representatives 

were yaa to constitute the committee. ‘T'he matter once 

in the hands of so able and discreet a body, comparative quiet 
and confidence were restored. 

After a few days deliberation, in which they were aided by 
the counsel of a number of distinguished citizens then on a vis- 
it to the seat of Government, the Committee, through Mr. 
King, their Chairman, reported a bill ordefing an election of 
Delegates on the first Wednesday in January, 1860, to a State 
Convention, to assemble at the Capitol on the 16th of the same 
month. The bill, as reported, was forthwith taken up by the 
Senate, and oe unanimously, as a substitute for a bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Hill of Troupe, not materially differing, which 
was then on its It was immediately sent to the House 

ree, where, 


of tatives, after the neceseary readings, it was 
with similar unanimity on Tuesday last. It was also 


ly si by the Governor, 
ceston of De tes is-nowa duty devolving on the 


e have no doubt the. motto of our great State— 
Se Justice, and Moderation'’—will be their guides in 


make this letter too long to give them here, and, perhaps, 
none but one as familiar as I am with the whole hjstory of 


that acquaintance leads me to believe that he has some 
good reasons for what he has done, though I know nothing, 
of this recent outbreak except what I see in the papers. 


before this morning. 
degrees. 


terrible gale from the West. Considerable snow has fallen | words, compacts are binding Beenesé the law of right re 


jres us to fulfil our engagements in good faith. 
Deeupiats are binding for She sake of right, they cannot be 
binding against right. Unrighteous compacts have no 
ing force. To fulfil them would be to act against right 
requires unrighteous men to car. 
into effect. 
national compact contains any 
and natural right, the more that article is violated the better 
for all the parties. 


at Ogdensburgh and Watertown, but not much here. 


THE  PRINCIPIA. 


egouty. We con voly repeat the admonitions we bave hereto- 
ture given in these colamis, and exhort them to the exercise 
of a harmony which shall present to the world a State united 
and indivisable. 
CuarLeston, Monday, Nov. 26. 
Financially gnatters are growing desperate here. A petition 
is to-day circulating amuny the merchante, askiog the banks 
ty suspend. It will be presented \o-morrow; but the banks 
bave now sufficiently contract'd to be safe themselves, and they 
look rather coully on such movements. They want to go 
thruugh the ordeal uoscathed. y , ‘ead « 2 


Droprine tHe Prayer ror THe Presiprnt.—The fact 
is noted that every Episcopal clergyman in Charleston, Sun- 
day before last, omitted the usual prayer for the President 
of the United States! 7 

Alas for Buchanan! His support of border ruffianism 
is all to go fornothing, now. So much for bowing down to 
the Oligarchy. 

ee 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE KANSAS TRUUBLES. ¢ 
Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
Wasuincton, Nov. 23,1860. | 

I think the true explanation of the difficulties which have 
existed in South-eastern Kansgs for some years, and which 
have recently broke out afresh, will be found in the exis- 
tence of a conspiracy to intreduce a Slave State between 
Kansas and the Cherokee country. This plan was formed 
soon after it became evident that Kansas would be free, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Pro-Slavery party and the 
Federal Administration to make it a Slave State. 

This will account for the policy of the Governmeut In 





regard to the lands in Southern Kansas—it was at first 
given out that these lands were open for settlement, but | 
when it was discovered that most of the settlersin that | 
region were thorough Free State men, the polity of the | 
Government was changed. It was discovered that a mis- | 


settlers notified to leawe. And-more recently, their homes 
have been destroyed. by Federtl authority, and the adjoin- 
ing lands, upon which the settlers had an unquestioned 
right, forced into market at atime when the inhabitants 
were on the point of starvation, knowing that hundreds of 
the settlers would thus be compelled to leave their homes, | 
after having spent years of toil in their improvement, and 
the lands pass into the hands of speculators whose head- 
quarters are at Fort Scott. In the meantime, these raids 
by the Pro-Slavery ruffians on the border of Missouri, up- 
on the Free State men of Kansas, have been kept up, in 
order to drive out or “kill off’ as many Free State settlers 
as possible, and render life and property iasecure, so as to 
deter others from coming. 

A strenuous effort was made by the Democrais in the 
Wyandot Convention to include Southern Nebraska as far 
as the Platte River in the proposed State of Kansas, with 
the view of cutting off this region from the South as well, 
robably, as to retard the admission of Nebraska as a free 
tate. This was also Senator Green’s policy for changing 
the boundary of Kansas, as fixed by her Constitution. His | 
amendment, proposed to extend the northern boundary to | 





Peak region, and thus prevent another free State there, 
and I am informed by good authority that Senator Green 
intends to insist on his proposed change of boundary in the 
approaching session. His amendment also cuts off this 
region from Southern Kansas. I have other reasons for 
believing in the existence of this conspiracy, but it would 


these Kansas difficulties, would fully appreciate them. 

I have lived in Kansas now nearly six years, and think I 
understand the inside history of all her troubles. 

I have some acquaintance with Capt. Montgomery, and 


But my eo ome causes me to suspend judgment on these 
Border Ruffian reports till I hear the other side. 
‘ - ee , 
TERRIBLE GALE AT THE WEST. 
_Osweco, Saturday, Nov. 24, 1860. 

A mild rain last evenmg changed to a cold snow-storm 
The thermometer indicates now 24 | 
The cold is increasing, and the wind blowing a | 





> te or <«— 
KENTUCKY. 


LovisviLxe, Ky., Saturday, Noy. 24, 1860. 
The official vote of this State is as follows: 





the discharge of this high and solemn exercise of their sover- 
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take in the boundary had been made, and a large body of | above doctrines, Abolitionists have 
addition by collecting the sayings o 
and modern. 
many. 


duct prescribed by t 
ing what is right and prohibiting what is wrong.”—Blad- 
stone. 


.| right is adhered to. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGATY. 
No. XX. 
IS GOVERNMENT BOUND BY A “HIGHER Law” 


For the Principia. 


Ignorance bas scouted the idea that there can be any lay 
for government higher than government itself. Byt On 
can hardly be ignorant enough not to claim the benefit o 
such a law, when government violates his own rights, le 
government oppress a man, and, however he may sneer 
a “higher law,” if he has any sense at all, and any f 
heewill talk fluently of government's obligation of justice 
and right. But what is the obligation of justice and 5 
but the obligation to conform to the law of right, and what 
is the Iaw of right but the moral rule?) Who does not g& 
mand that his own rights should be protected by gover. 
ment? And what are rights but things which men may en. 
joy by the law ofright? If government must protect 
then it may not violate them, and if it may not violate 
then it must itself conform to the law of right. Will apy. 
body deny that the members of society are naturally bougg 
to treat each other accordjng to the rule of moral right? 
And what is government but society organized, the better) 
carry its obligations into effect? ‘If A. violates Bs xj 
safety, as avell as duty, requires that C. ayd D. and the reg 
of the alphabet should interfere to restrain the lawlesuiy 
of A, that B. may enjoy his rights securely. When thisis 
done, in a duly authorized way, it is an exercise of gover. 
ment, to enforce the law of right: Can the power that dog 
this be itself free from that law? Let him who answers iy 
the affirmative make no complaint, if government treats hy 
rights lawlessly. 

if a right of injustice were possible, the people, not har. 
ing the right, could not delegate it to the governing ; 
Right in all cases being things in agreement with the lawof 
right, there can be no right of sovereignty in conflict with 
that law. A right of sovereignty against right would’ be 
a right of government to do wrong, which is a contradiction 
in terms. 

If any addition can be needed to the self-evidence of the 


eminent jurists, ancient 
The following are specimens taken from 


“ Whatever is just is also the true Jaw; nor can this true 


| law be abrogated by any written enactments.”—Cicero. 


“No law but that of justice should be either proclaimed » 


law or enforced as law.””—Ib. 


“The precepts of the law are to live honestly, to yx 


owe, to give to every than his due.”—Justinian end 
stone. « 


“The essence of all law is justice. What is not justis not 


»law, and what is not law ought not to be obeyed.” —Hamp 
den. 


“ Municipal law is properly defined to be a rule of civil con 


e supreme power of a State, command- 


“ Political law is the authority of any society stamped .up- 


on moral duty.”— Witherspoon. 


“Hear the causes between your brethren,.and judge right 


the Platte River, and the western so as to take in the Pike’s | eously between every man and his brother, and the stranger 
that is with him.”— Moses. 


“All laws derive their force from the law of nature, and 


those which do not, are accounted as no laws.”—C. 
Forteseue. 


Even slaveholders. dismissing the pretence of local law 


are now claiming to, hold slaves, as they hold other 
perty, by the higher law of natural right an 
stitution as concurring with that law, regard all enactments 
-as null and yoid.which hinder their carrying their slaves 
where they please. They admit the supremacy of right, for 
the purpose of supporting wrong. 


by the 


The administration of government would Ve very much 


simplified and a great amount of injustice preveuted, if th 
who are charged with its administration duly felt that right 
is supreme, and that precedents and judicial opinions J 
entitled to no regard further than their agreement 
justice is apparent. The notion that government has a0 


authority of its own, independent of right, and that right 
must yield to it when they come in conflict, is a superstition 
of great power. 
work in convincing the British ir 

that right and not the opinion of York and Talbot shouldbe 
received as law," in relation to the rendition of fugitive 
slaves. 


G ille Sha rformed an arduous 
the Brit ibis and the British bench 


The higher law gives validity to compacts. _ In other 


<a com 
en governed by right cannot do it. # © 
article contrary to juste 


It will certainly be violated as sy i 


——— supplied the | 
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For the Principia. 
THE DEATH OF KEATS, 
“The most Poetical of Poets.” 





arl unsurpassed is dropped in the ocean, 
. % Pleiad too fair has passed from the skies, 
And the lyre that awoke every gentle emotion, 
Now woos from the silence an anthem of sighs. 


Oh! lost is the song that in rapture was swelling, 
Too lovely—too sweet for our sorrow-toned sphere, 
‘Tis but the dim echoes float back to our dwelling, 
Th’ full notes of enchantment reach not to our ear! 
Emma J. 
> =e oe = 


WATCH! WATCH! MOTHER. 


Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 
Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shéd and hall. 

Never count the moments lost, 
Never mind the time it cost ; 

Little feet will go ocrey, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother, watch the little hand . ® 
Picking berries by the way, 

Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. 

Never dare the question ask, 

‘ Why to me this heavy task ?”’ 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother, watch the little tongue 
Prattling, eloquent and wild ; 
What is said and what is sung 
By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet ee : 
Stop the vow while yet unbroken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings, in the Savior’s name. 


Mother, watch that little heart 
Beating soft and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart ; 
Keep, O keep that young heart true ! 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich you then may see 
Ripening for @ernity. 
_ ee -:”t— 
CAUSES AND CURE OF POVERTY. 
NUMBER XI. 


THE WAR SPECULATIONS. 


§o heartless is the spirit of “speculation” that it can seek 
to ¢oin money out of human misery and crime, can take 
sdvantage of human necessities to extort exorbitant prices, 
mdeven gloat over scenes of war and carnage, as afford- 
ing occasion and opportunity for its grinding exactions. 

Tux war oF 1812 with Great Britain, whatever may 
have been its’ objects, or its achievements, was the oécasion 
ofa speculating mania, almogt as ferocious in its spirit, and 
nore devastating in its effects than the war itself. The 
numbers of the slain and wounded in battle could be easier 
counted than the numbers of the impoverished, and th® 
greater part of these were made poor,not so much by the 
necessary incidents of the war itself, as by the fictitious and 
wtificial mania of speculation superinduced by it. 

It is true that the natural effects of the war deranged 
the course of industry, drovethe mariners of the merchant 
mrvice on shore, or compelled them.to enter the navy or 
fnd employment on board privateers. It is true that mer- 


thants engaged in foreign commerce were obliged to com- 


mence domestic manufacturers. It is true, that for a brief 
period, the shopmen and mechanics found their business 
dull, and that farmers could not export their products as 
formerly, and anticipated low prices. Laborers about the 
Wharves found little or no employ, and ship carpenters, 
taulkers, riggers, and sail-makers were out of business'-— 
it was not long before the general complaint of “dull 
limes” ceased. The activities of war opened new fields of 
industry and éf enterprize. Capitalists were at no loss for 
tubjects of investment. And it was not long before most 
thle bodied men found demand for their labor. Some en- 
ered the army, others the navy. Cotton and woollen man- 
whetories went up as by magic, demanding the services of 
builders, and building materials, for their erection. The 
demand for operatives, male and female, became unprece- 
and even young children were prem&turely pressed 


litle the service. And every body who labored had ready 


Pay, and plenty ofeagricultural products (detained from the 

ign market).to feed them.—Contracts for the army and 
mvy added to the demand for produce, attracted the atten- 
tion of capitalists, and afforded employ for the transporta- 
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tion. The coasting trade, even'that of Long Island Sound, 
being well-nigh deserted, as unsafe, (from the presence, in 
our waters, of British cruisers) there sprang up a substitute 
for it, in immense caravans of waggons plying between 
the principal towns and cities of the sea-coasts and rivers, 
laden with the heaviest as well as the lighter articles of 
commerce, both domestic and foreign. There were then 
neither steam boats nor rail-roads. Every thing had to be 
drawn over hills and vallies by horses or oxen. The heavi- 
est goods had to be drawn from Boston to, Baltimore and 
thence further South. Greater numbers of teamsters than 
before of sailors, were required for this transportation. 


| Money, or at least Bank bills and Treasury notes, were 


plenty, and the issues of them were, for a time, unre- 
stricted by any considerations of the necessity of a epecie 
basis. Things went on, swimmingly, for a time. Foreign 
goods rose, in price, in the hands of the “fortunate” posses- 
sors, in the first place, from the difficulty of procuring fresh 
supplies, then from the growing scarcity, or increased haz- 
ards of importing. The rise on foreign goods naturally 
led to the rise on domestic goods and products, for which 
they were to be, directly or indirectly, exchanged. ll 
kinds of property; including real estates, houses in the ci- 
_ ties and lands in the country, rose, in a corresponding ra- 
tio. Even labor, always lagging behind, at length rose, 
though not in the same proportion. 

Such were the natura effects of the war ; temporary “de- 
pression succeeded by a longer period of expansion. The 
general, more marked, and longer continued condition of 
the country, was not a distressing stagnation, but on the 
contrary, an extreme of activity, of enterprize, of buoyancy, 
of rise of property, of apparantly increasing wealth} tending 
to excite the spirit of “speculation.” 


Just at this point it was, that. the real mischiefs of the 
war, in a pecuniary point of view, began. We do not for- 
get that all the expenses of the war, whoever may have 
been employed or enriched by them, was a dead loss to the 
country at large, and that this loss; as in all similar cases. 
fell ultimately upon the laboring classes, and was most se- 
verely felt by them. But it is our deliberate opinion that 
this evily great as it was, did not equal the burdens ultimate- 
ly imposed by the spirit of “speculation” that then prevailed. 

The natural and necessary rise of goods and of other 
property was one thing. The artificial, the forced rise, was 
another. ‘Two thirds, at least, of the rise that took place, 
was, we judge, of the latter description, even if we place in 
the former category, the rise occasioned by the inflation of 
the paper currency, though, in justice to our subject, we 
might inscribe “‘speculation” on that expansion itself ! 

A few facts may enable our’ readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

Dealers in every species of merchandise, domestic and 
foreign, were in the habit of buying two, three, and four 
times the quantities naturally called for by their’customers, 
for the purpeses of distribution and consumption. They 
bought these extra supplies, not so mugh for the purpose of 
a future supply of consumers, as in the hope of selling them 
to other “speculators” at an advanced price. 


Dealers did not confine their “speculating” purchases to 
the description of goods that they kept on hand for the sup- 
ply of their regular customers, for consumption, but grasped 
at every description of goods they could get hold of. Dry 
goods merchants speculated in sugar, coffee, molasses, salt, 
and bar iron. Grocers invested in bales of dry goods of 
which they scarcely knew the names. Ship Chandlers 
“speculated” in articles of millinery, and milliners bought 
cordage, coffee, and pig-lead. The goods bought on specu- 
lation, were not always removed, but remained on storage 
with the seller, and were bought over and over again ! 


All classes of citizéns rushed into merchandising. Car- 
men,* ostlers, and boot-blacks, rented stoves, set up. their 
signs, and found no difficulty of getting credit for hundreds 
and even thousands of dollars. The “speculators” who sold 
thém goods at 50 or 100 p& cent profit, afforded to run the 
risk. Retailers became wholesale dealers, and wholesale 
dealers bought up whole cargoes, which were commonly 
sold at auction.—Companies of speculators were privately 
organized, the several members of which, operating as 
agents for the company, and spreading themselves in differ- 
ent cities, with discretionary powers to purchase, on joint 





account, whatever they might think best, and at whatever 
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prices, carried on their operations upon a great scale, en... 
dorsing each other’s notes, and, in some instances, amassing 
splendid fortunes, on paper, in the first place, and sinking 
into hopeless bankruptcy and poverty afterwards. 

All classes of society were infected, with the mania. Pro- 
fessional men were wholesale bidders at auction sales. The 
physician, on his tour among his patients, stoppéd to buy 
fifty or an hundred bags of coffee. The lawyer, on his 
way to the Court House called on the commission mérchant 
fora similar purpose. The clergymen, before he could 
quietly write out his sermon, must needs secure from some , 
mercantile member of his church, perhaps a deacon, the 
amount of a half years’ salary in some promising inyest- 
ment. The country farmer left his plow in the unfinished ° 
furrow, or planted his hayrake by the winrow, hastened in . 
to town, and mortgaged his farm, upon a speculation in 
Cognac brandy or Young ‘hyson tea. Flour rose to $16 per 
barrel, molasses to $2 per gallon; teas, from $1,50 to $2 
per pound ; coffee, 35 cente, brown sugar l5cts., and other 
goods in proportion. The, “speculator’ who had bought 
coffee, for example, at 15 cents, and had sold it for 25c., 
flushed with his success, eagerly bought it over again, at 
35c. for anew “speculation !” 

All the Banks out of New England, discontinued. specie 
phymente: New York City bills were at 25 per cent discount. 
Treasury Notes at 331, in.the cities of New-England. 
But, at those rates, they were readily received, and were 
abundant. - 

Everybody was getting rich, till, one day, the arrival of 
the ship Bramble, from some port in Europe, brought a ru- 
mor that our Commissioners at Ghent, had succeeded in ne- 
guciating with the British Commissioners? a Treaty of 
Peace—news that, instead of inspiring men’s hearts with 
gladness, in thousands of instances, furnished them with a 
“bramble” indeed, for their pillows. The name became pro- 
verbial. “The speculators are brambled.” But almost every- 
body were among*the speculators. P 

After a few weeks of suspense, during which few sales 
were effected, the peace news was confirmed. . Then came 
the crash. Everybody, almost, failed. The fashionableness 
of the thing took off the disgrace, but it could not restore a 
comfortable competence to the thousands of families redueed 
to poverty. Merchants of established reputation recovered 
themselves, and embarked in business again. But the mere 
“speculators” went into permanent obscurity. The poorer 
classes into poverty and want. The children of some of the 
largest “speculators” have been seen begging their bread. 
The return of peace, though greeted with illuminations, sent 
darkness and desolation to many a family hearth-stone. One 


of our popular poets sang: 


“War flies, but on our rayag’d- bourne, 
‘Her footprints, trac’d in gore, remain, 
‘*And peace is come, but comes to mourn, 
‘“‘The,ruins of her gentle reign. 


“It is, as when the morning greets, 
‘Serene in smiles and rosy light, 2 
‘‘Some prostrate city, through whose streets, 
“The earthquake pass’d, at dead of night.”’ 


WVith the single exception of the lives and limbs lost in 
battle, the great calamity of the war of 1812, was the “spir- 
it of speculation” to which it gave rise, the poverty that fol- 
lowed in its train, and the demoralization of the, mercan- 
tile conscience, which has never yet recoverad its tone, For 
every million of dollars, expended in the way, a mil- 
lion or two more may be added for the losses by 
“speculation,” All which might have been saved, if minis- 
ters, churches, private christians, and through them, the 
community, had learned the wickedness, the folly, and the 
punishment of “speculation.” 

To the honor of the Society of Friends, it should be re- 
corded, that very few of their number were among the 
“speculators” during the war of 1812-15, The exceptions 
were chiefly those who, in the act, or about the same time, 
apostatized and separated from them. ; 








TIME. 

True anp Erearnity.—-Time is but a part of eternity. There 
is onlj§ie line that separates eternity from time. You may 
call it a line, a hair’s breadth if you please, but you live all 
the time on the very edge-——the threshold of eternity. We. 
measure time by the revolutions of planets; but there is no 
way of ascertaining the duration of eternity. It is beyond all 
that figures can describe, words make known, or ideas conceive. 





What we call time, is only a short interval between two points 












in eternity. It isa period set apart by the Almixhty for s 
special purpose ; and when that shali be accomplished, “the 
angel shall stand upon the sea, and apon the earth, and with 
hand uplifted toward heaven, he shall swear by Him who iiv- 
eth for ever and ever who created heaven and the things that 
therein are, and the earth and the things that therein are, and 
the sea, and the things which are therein, that there shall be 
time nofonger. 

We are living in eternity. Our eternity commenced when 
we were born. The moment we drew our first breath, then 
our eternity commenced, and never shall we cease to exist a 

. Single instant. We are immoral ; our squis can never die. 
.The poor suicide may shorten hisJife, end his stay upon earth, 
cut off his time, refuse to live out his day of probation, but he 
does not shorten his eternity. His doom, his destiny, is only by 
that act the sooner fixed ; bis state for eternity thus becomes 
upalterably fixed—fixed forever ! 

When this body of ours, this clay tenement in which the 

" gpirit lives, when it is worn out by old age, or destroyed by 
violence or disease, then we are done with time. The moment 
the body dies, the spirit flies. But the soul does not cease to 
exist ; no, not fora moment. Disease, old age, accident or 
death; can never touch the soul ; no, never. All souls are at 
this moment as conscious of their existence, as ever they were. 

Whether in'the body or out of the b dy, whether in time or 

’ eternity, still they live, still they continue conscious of their 

"existence. . . 

Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is noiseless. The 
days come eoftly dawning, one after another they creep in at 
the windows, their fresh morning air is grateful to the lips that 
part for it ; thejr music is sweet to the ears that listen to it ; 
until, before we know it, a whole life of days has taken posses- 
sion of the citadel, and time has taken us for its own. 

Bvory morning we enter upon a new day, carrying still 

* an unknown future in its bosom. Thoughts may be born 

which may never expire. Acts may be performed to day 
the consequéhces of which may not be reafized till eternity. 

Let us respect the majesty of Time ; let us contemplate 
with veneration the ages which bave rolled past, rendered 
dear by the memory and remains of our ancestors; but let 
us not attempt to retrograde toward them, for they contain 
nothing in harmony with our real nature, and if we attempt 


to arrest them they will vanish from our grasp. . 


Thousands of generations, all as rising as our own, have 
been swallowed up by time, yet Arcturus and Orion, Sirius 
and Pleiades, are still shining in their course, as clear and 
young as when the shepherd first noticed them’on the plains 
of Shinar. ° 


Se eee 
“I DON’T SEE WHY.” 


I know a little girl who has a very pleasant home, and 
the very kindest of parents, and who is yet often discontent- 
ed and unbappy. She pouts her lips, and throws her arms 
about, aud eu'ks, and stamps with her feet, and makes a 
aoise in her throat, between a growl and a cry. It is not 
because she has not enough to eat of good, wholesome 
food ; nor because she has not time to play, and playthings 
in sbundance,and brothers to play with her. She is not 
blind, nor lame, nor deformed in any way, but has health 
and strength, and everything which any little girl could 
wish, ¢0 make her happy in this world, except a good heart. 
_ What was it that made her fretful ?—Why, she had a 
kind mother, who told her what she must do, and what she 
must not. I will'tell you what I heard. 

“Caroline, you must not take my scissors, my dear.”’ 

“Why, mother, I have no scissors to cut off my thread,” 
said Caroline pettishly. 

“Well, my dear, I will give you a pair; but you must 
not take mine.” 

"“T am sure I don’t see why. It’s only-just to cut off my 
thread.” 

Tho scisgors were of tho finest kind, and highly polished. 
and Ceroline’s mother knew that it would soil them, if she 
should handle them with her moist hands; and that if she 
had thom once she would want them again. Caroline’s 
business was to obey cheerfully, whether she saw th®'reas- 
on why or not. 

- “Caroline my dear, you must not climb up on the chair to 
réach your work. You must ask some one to get it for 


you.” 
"I am sure I don’t see why. It is less trouble to get it 
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“Very well, nzy child; you shall do it in your own way, 
and see.” 

That very afternoon, Caroline mounted a chair to get ber 
work. She reached too far, and over went the chair, and 
Caroline with it. Her work was scattered over the floor— 
the needle-book in one direction, and the thimble in anoth- 
er, and, what was worse than all, her head struck the edge 
of the door, and a large gash was cut in her forehead — 
She cried sadly, and did not get over her hurt for weeks. 
Was it less trouble to get it herself? 

If she had trusted her mother, she would have saved her- 
self all this pain , but, for the sake of knowing the reason 
why she should not go up on the chair, she caused herself 
a severe wound, and a great deal of shame and sorrow.— 
Cong. Herald. 


The lesson of docility conveyed in the above, is needed 
by others as well as by children. 

We are all children. Our heavenly Father is infinitely 
wiser than we are. It is our wisdom to do and to forbear 
doing, as he bids us, without saying—‘“I don’t see the reas- 
on why.”—PRINcIPIA. 

FIRST -UNDERGRUUND RAILROAD. : 

The following conversation is supposed to have taken 
place between a slave and his master : 

“Hallo there, Sambo, where are you going this evening ?” 

“Why, why,” says Sambo, scrafthing his head. “I’se 
jes going down to de depot. 

“What depot.?” 

“To the U. G. depot, massa.” 

“Where did you learn anything about U. G. R. R.’s and 
depots, you black rascal ?” 

“In de Bible, massa; de blessed Bible tell me all about 
it, massa,’’ 

Feeling anxious to know what new theory Sambo had 
found in the Bible, he goes on to interrogate him. 

“The Bible don’t tell anything about R. R.’s neither 
above nor below ground, you poor niggef.” 

“Yeu, massa, de Bible tells us where de fust tract of the 
U. G. R. R. was laid.” 

“Where was it ?” 

“In de Red Sea, massa.” 

“Who laid it ?” 

“De Lord Almighty Heself.” 

“Well, Sambo,” mellowing down a little, “who were the 
conductors of that road ?” 

“Moses and Aaron.” 
“Who were the fugitives that ran away ?” 
“De children of Israel, massa.” 
“Who were the slaveholders ?” 
“De Egyptin.” 
“Were they white or black ?” 
“Black, massa; dat time de slave, de white man, de 
slaveholder, de black man, ha! ha! ha! massa.” 
“Did they pursue the slaves ?” 
‘Yes, massa.” ¢ 
“Did they take them back to slavery?” 
“No, massa ; dey couldn’t cotch em.” 
“Why not ?” } 
“Because dey took de track up, ha! ha! good massa’ 
wasn’t it ?” ’ 
“Sambo, you may go to your quarters.” 

>_> oO 
Tue Art or seine Poxite.—First and foremost, don’t 
try to be polite. It will spoil all. If you keep overwhelm- 
ing your guests with ostentatious entreaties to make them 
feel at home, they will very soon begin to wish they were 
there. Let them find out that you are happy to see them 
by your actions, not by your words. Always remember to 
let bashful people alone at first ; itis the only way to set 
them at their ease. Trying to draw them out has some- 
times the contrary effect of driving them out—of the house. 
Leading the conversation is a dangerous experiment. Bet- 
ter follow in its wake ; and if yOu want to endear youréelf 
to talkers, learn to listen well. Never make a fuss about 
anything—never talk about yourself—and always preserve 
perfect composure, no matter what solecisms or blunders 
others may commit. Remember that it is a very foolish 
proceeding to lament that you cannot offer to your guests a 
better house, furniture or viands. It is fair to presume that 





myself, than to ask somebody for it.” 





the visit is to you—not to these surroundings. 


NO MIDDLE COURSE IN RELIGIWN. 


Often do we hear remiss professors strive to choke all fo, 
ward holinees by commending the holy mean. A cunning dis. 
couragement ; the devil's sophistry! . The mean of virtue 
between two degrees. It is a mean grace that loves men 
degree of grace ; yet this isthe staff with which the world 
beats all that would be better than themselves. » What! wig 
you be singular, walk alone? But were not the apostles singy. 
lar in their walking, a spectacle to the world ? Did not Chrigg 
call for this singularity ; What dé ye more than others? Ye 
that are God’s peculiar people, will ye do no peculiar things} 
Ye that are separate from the world, will ye keep the worlg, 
road? Must the name of g Puritan dishearten us in the gr. 
vice of God? St. Paul said in his apology, “By that’ whig 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers; and by 
that which profane ones call Puritanism, which is indeed real. 
ous devotion, so let my heart desire to serve Jesus Christ. 
[old Puritan Writer. 

We clip the above from a Methodist paper that, we think 
takes a ‘‘middle coufse’’ in respect to slavery and abolition 
And we suppose the editor would not deny that anti-slavery jy 
a part of religion. Ye 

A GS a A al 

Over-Workep Women.—An over-worked woman is § gj 
sight sadder a great deal than an over-worked man, becaup 
she isso much more fertile in capacities of suffering than a ma, 
She has so many varieties of headache—somefimes 4s if Jag 
was driving the nail that killed Sisera into her temples —gome 
times letting her work with half her brain, while the othe 
half throbs as ifit would go to pieces—sometimes tightening 
round the brows as if her cap bands were Luke’s iron crow,— 


and then her neuralgias, and her back-aches and her fits of de 


pression, in which she thinks she is nothing, and those pa. 
oxysms which men speak slightingly of, as bysterical—conyyl. 
sions, that is all, only not commonly fatal ones—so many 
trials which belong to her fine and noble structure, that shes 
always entitled to pity, when she is placed in conditions whid 
develop her nervous tendencies.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
qcanscemmenippsiaentiGeitnpapenniatppiaianiiiitas 

Is tHe SuX Growine Cotp ano Darx ?—There an 
now more spots on the sun than have been seen before for 
many years. Some of these are visible through a smoked 
glass tothe naked eye. Several stars—same of themof 
great brilliancy, which, from their ascertained distance, 
must have been as large as our sun—have ‘totally disap. 
peared from the sky; and the questions has been talsed 
among astronomers, whether the light and heat of theem 
are gradually fading away. As this would be accompanied 


by the destruction of all the planets and animals on the. 


earth; it is rather an interesting question. The sun’s light 
and heat is diminished by the dark spots at the present 
time about one per cent.—Scieptific American. 
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WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 


For sale at the office of the Principia: For Casn Onty. 

DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols., $1 60.......... Postage 30 cls., 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage 32e. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 76.................. Postage lé¢ 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
FOR THE MILLIONS. 


‘I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

Il. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 
Ill. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 


With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
owers of the State and National Governments. By Will 
OODELL. 

A summary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and dapat rae 
collected from the highest authorities, is fixed to the Constit 
tion. AN APPENDIX corftains extracts.from State Constitutions, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; a/so,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers, 
&c. 

Price, Single Copies, 12 cents; if by mail, 15 cents, and at the 
same rate for any number short of 8 copies. 

might copies, a 4 mail, $1,00, or 76 cents, at the Office. 

Eveelve copies, by mail, $1.36, or $1,00 at the Office. 

Tighteen Copies, by mail, $2, or $1.46 at the office. 

» Ewenty-seven copies, by mail, $3, or $2.19 at the office. ‘ 

Tor sale by Witt1am Goopg.L, or M. B. Wri1aMs, Office of the 
Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Texas, Casu, always in 
advance. 

N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mast bape 
at eur Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellastht 
price of the publication: 


Also, forsale as above, 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, 
In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In cloth, $1.0, 
postage 19c. 


aa We have no books, pamphlets, or tratts for sale, except 
those advertised, above, on it is not convenient for us to receiv? 
orders for any others. ie 
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